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THE COSMOPOLITE. 
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[ Written for the Weekly Entertainer.] 


HERE is one object we pursue, if not more eagerly, at least with 
amore tender regard than even those. which would be of more 
solid use to us in a worldly view of advantages and failures, I mean 
the desire of being remembered by our absent friends, and even by 
those who could be expected to feel no anxiety about us. This 
strong characteristic of the mind was never more, amiably imprest 
on my conviction than it was in my yesterday’s walk, when I took 
some little pains to decipher a couplet attached to the initials of 
some one who had left his native village for a distant part of the 
country ; and whether because it atlorded me a pleasing compar son 
with my own circumstances, or from the force of the poetic sentiment 
alone, | am unable to judge, but most certainly never did two lines 
come more profitably to my mind than they did. I rather think the 
verse I mention is very antient, and consequently pretty well known’ 
umong those who may condescend, after reading the poets of the day, 
to listen to it in this place. But for all the bombast of sentiment, for 
all the wild and original, or the pathetic and sublime of modern 
bards,I defy them to touch more painfully the heart than these simple 
ones can do: 


“ When this you see—remember me— 
** Tho’ mevy a wile I distant be. 
“ J. H.” 


He who, although, as I say, he may have read the poets of the preseut 
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day, can repeat these two lines, bearing in mind the manner ana tne 
circumstances in which they came before him, must be deficient 
indeed of every feeling of sensibility, if they did not find their way to 
his heart as they did to mine. Nevertheless there are who can not 
only read therm unmoved, but among my readers, who would be even 
shocked at the mention of such stuil, which every vulgar stable boy 
ean chalk behind the,door when he leayes his place; so deeply. have 
the lofty. strains of ihe timés ingrafted their foolerics in their» com- 
prehension, to the destruction of all those generous sympathies which 
the simple and the unadornvd more naturally inspire, I will not 
pretend to point out the model to which the taste of the day must 
fashion itself; it will one day or other find its way to its right stamp. 
I must only join in bewailing the mistaken application of talent, and 
a hope that that talent will conform itself, not to be original, but to 
the likeness which nature sets before it. Who can read “ the Chris. 
tabel” without lamenting that talent such as its author possesses, 
should throw itself away onavhat is wild and original, merely be- 
cause itis “ wild and original,” without one spark of poetry, or one 
resemblance of natural objects? Such were the sentiments I could 

not help expressing as I felt them on this occasion, caring not how 
few will join me in my dogmas. 

How often, in ruminating over the departere of friends, are we 
tempted to inveigh against ‘the instability of human life, and forget 
that-there will be atime when we ourselves, in leaving the bosom of 
our friends and acquaintance, will one day excite the same sympathy in 
them! If we could always be assured of this, our parting would be 
1é% painful in one sense, since we receive pleasure in believing we 
are not altogether forgotten. The day willcome when I among the 
rest, will be » obliged to leave the friends I have loved, and when I 
hope my memento may be read by those,*the loss ‘of whose society 
I regret, and may excite, ifnot very ardent,a feeling of regret; at any 
rate a small portion of their esteem and friendship, 


« When this you see—remember me— 
» Tho’ many a mile I distant -be.” 


~ 


Se ce 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


_- must doubtless, (says Mr. Jefferson) be an unhappy in- 
fluence on the manners of the people produced by the, existence 
of slavery amongst us, "The whole commerce between myster, and 
slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions; the 
most unremitting despotism on the one part,and degrading subsvissions 
on the other. Our children seethis,and learn to imitate it ; for man 
is an imitative animal. ‘The parent storms’ the child looks on, 
catches the lineaments of wrath,puts on the same airs in“ the circle of 
smaller slaves, gives loose to the worst of passions ; and thus nursed, 
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educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be 
stamped by Jt with odious peculiarities, The man must be a prodigy 
who can retain his morals aud manners,undepraved by such circum- 
stances. 

The-following, picture of a slave song is quated by Mr. Hall from 
the Letters: on’ Virginia: —* I took the boat this morning,and crossed 
the ferry over to Portsmouth, the small town; which I told you is 
opposite this place. It was court day, and, a large crowd of people 
was gathered about the door of the court house. I had. hardly yot 
upon tbe steps to look in, when. my ears were assailed by the voice 
of singing ; and turning round to discover from what quarter it came, 
I saw a group of about thirty negroes, of different sizes and. ages, 
following a rough looking white man, who sat carelessly lojling ms 
his sulkey. ‘Chey bad just turned round ‘the corner, avd were 
coming up the main street to pass by the spot where I stood on 
their’ way out of town. As they came nearer; ] saw some of them 
lodded with: chains to prevent their escape; while others had hald of 
each others’ hands strongly grasped, as if to-support themselves in 
their affliction. I particularly noticed a poor mother with an. infant 
sucking at her breast as. she walked along, while two small children 
bad hold of her apron on cither side, almost running to kecp up with 
the rests» . They came along singing a little wild hymna, of sweet and 
mournful melody, flying by a divine instinct of the heart, to the 
consolation of religion, the last refuge of the unhappy, to support 
them in their distress. ‘The sulkey now stopped before the tavern, 
ata little distance beyond the'court house, and the driver got out: 
“. My dear Sir (said I toa person who stood near me), can you tell 
me what these poor people have been doing ? what is their crime, and 
what isito be their. puaishment?” “ © (said he) it is nothiag at all 
but a parcel of negroes, sold to Carolina, and that man is their driver, 
who has bought them.” “ Bur what have they done that they 
should be sold into banishment ?” “ Done, (said he) nothing at ail 
that 1 Know of; their master wanted money I suppose, and these 
drivers give good prices.” Here the driver baving supplied himself 
with brandy, and his horse with water (the. poor. negroes of course 
wanted nothing), stepped into the chair again, cracked his whip, 
and drove on, while the miserable exiles followed in funeral process 
sion behind him.”--/Zal/l’s Travels. 

“ The thiee African churches, as they are called, are for all those 
native Americans who are black, or have any shade of colour darker 
than white. ‘Those persons, though many of them are possessed of 
the rizhts of citizenship, aie not admitted into the churches visited 
by whites. ‘There exists a penal law, deeply impressed on the minds 
of the whole white population, which subjects their celoured fellow 
citizens to unconditional contumely, and never ceasing insult. No 
respectability, however unquestionable—no property, ‘hoivever 
jurge—no character, bowever unblemished=ewill gain a man whose 
body is (tu American estimation) cused with even the twentieth por- 
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tion of the blood of his African ancestry, admission into society! ! ! 
They are considered as mere Pariahs—as outcasts and vagrants upon 
the face of the earth !"-—Fearon’s Travels. 

_s Observing a great many coloured people, particularly females, 
in those boats, I concluded that they were emigrants, who had pro- 
ceeded thus tar in their route towards a settlement. ‘The fact proved 
to be that fourteen of the flats were freighted with human beings for 
sale. They had been collected in the several states by slave dealers, 
and shipped from Kentucky for a market. They were dressed up to 
the best advantage, on the same principle that jockies do horses for 
sale.”— Fearon’s Travels. 

- The law by which slaves are governed is a provincial law as 
old as 1740, but made perpetual in 1783. By this law it is enacted 
that every negro shall be presumed a slave unless the contrary 
appear. The 9th clause allows two justices of the peace and three 
freebolders, power to put them to any manner of death: the evidence 
against them may be without oath. No slave is to tuaftie on his 
own account. Any person murdering a slave is to pay 1001. or 
14/. it he cuts out the tongue of any slave. Any white man meeting 
seven slaves togethcr on an high road,may give them 20 lashes each. 
No man must tcach a slave to write under penalty of 100/. currency. 
We have Mr. Hall’s authority for the existence and enforcement of 
this law at the present day. 

On this subject the Edinburgh Review for December has the 
following remarks: “ That such feelings and such practices should 
exist among men who know the value of liberty, and profess to 
understand its principles, is the consummation of wickedness. 
Every American who loves his country, should dedicate his whole 
life, and every faculty cf his soul, to efface this foul seain fron: its 
character. If nations rank according to their wisdom and their 
virtue, what right has the American, a scourger and a murderer of 
claves, to compare himsclf with the least and lowest of the European 
uations ? much more with this great and humane country where the 
yreatest lord dare not lay his finger on the meanest peasant? What 
is freedom where all arenot free? where the greatest of God’s 
blessings is limited, with impious caprice, to the colour of the body? 
And these are the men who taunt the English with their corrupt 
Parliament, with their buying and selling votes. Let the world judge 
which is the most liable to censure—we who, in the midst of our 
rottenness, have torn off the muanacles of slaves all over the world ; 
or they who, with their idle purity, and useless perfection, have 
temained mute and carcless,while groans echoed and whips clanked 
round the very walls of their spotless Congress. We wish well to 
America=we rejoice in her prosperity—and are delighted to resist 
the absurd impertinence with which the character cf her people is 
often treated in this country: but the existence of slavery in Ame- 
rica is an atrocious crime, with which no measures can be kept—- 
for which her situation affords no sort of apology, which makes 
liberty itself distrusted, and the beast of it disgusting.” 
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JAPAN BLIND ASYLUM. 


MONG the many singular institutions in Japan, is the class ot 

order of the blind, who, with the consent of government, are 
united ima society inp the whole kingdom, which has its privileges, 
law, anda governor, whom they call Prince. They have assistants, 
treasurers, &c. who are all blind. ‘They employ theniselves accord- 
ing to their abilities in different works, and deliver to their Prince 
the money obtained for them, which is placed in a general treasury, 
and employed according to the rules of the society. Many blind 
men are physicians, especially in ditlerent diseases which the Japa- 
nese cure by means of baths ; others are musicians. The society 
owes its foundation to a brave Japancse General, whe during the 
civil wars lost his prince and benefactor, and was made prisoner by 
his adversary. ‘The victor loaded this General with ‘favours, and at 
fast asked him if he would serve him, but theGeneral answered; that 
he was indeed sensible of his goodness, but as he had murdered his 
former master and benefactor, he notonly would noi serve him, but 
could not even look at him without an ardent desire of revenge. He 
was therefore resolved to deprive himsclt of the means of exercising 
vengeance, and at these words tore his eyes out of his bead, and 
threw them at the feet ofthe victor. After the death of this hero, 
his friends instituted the order of the blind which still exists. 


LIFE OF JAMES HARDY VAUX. 
Concluded from Page 171. ' 


BEES the four meu convicted the sume day as myself, there 
were in the cells several others who had been cast for death 
the preceding session ; and, the recorder’s report not having yet been 
made, they still remained under sentence, ignorant of the fate which 
awaited them, but they were in expectation of its being decided 
every succeeding levee day. It is customary to confine two con. 
demned prisoners in each cell, and [ was destined to be the come 
panion of a man named Nicholls, his former bed-felow having sat 
fered about a week previous to my conviction. On the tarnkeys, 
who attended me, opening the duor of his ceil, the anhappy man 
(Nicholls) was discovered on his kuces, with a book in bis hand, and 
evidently a prey to doubt and tcrror. My conductors apologized 
for disturbing him, saying,they bad only brought him a companion, 
and hoped be would find consolation in my society. Poor Nicholls 
answered in broken accents, “* My God!) wasa littl alarmed,—l 
heard the keys coming, --l thought it was the report.—What ?—do 
you expect it to mght?” The turnkeys replied, that from the late- 
ness of the hour, it was not probable ; but begged him to compose 
himself, aud hope for the best. They then relocked the doors, and 
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left us. This unforturiate’ person’ bad been cdnvicted of selling 
forged bank-notes, through the treachery of a man, who, to save 
himself, bid given inforniation, and betrayed him by asignal to the 
police officers, at the moment of the negotiation taking place. “As 
he was known to;have carried on this illegal and dangerous ‘trafie 
to a great extent.in the town of Birminghaw, where he resided, the 
Bank were deterniined to make an example of him ; particularly as 
he hail obstinately refused to save his own life by disclosing, as he 
could have done, most important information on the subject, so as 
to lead to the detection of the fabricators. This being the case of 
Nicholls, he had no hope of mercy being extended to him ; and,was 
consequently in hourly dread of the awful fiat which was to seal 
his doom, and consign him to a shameful and premature death. 

“ Ow being left alone with him, I forzot for a moment my own 
situation, and feeling for that of my ill-fated companion, whose case 
[ already knew, I exerted myself to console and sooth him; not. by 
raising m him hopes for which | knew there was no foundation, but 
by exhorting him to look forward to“ another and a better world ;” 
to comfort himself with the reflection that his crime (though punished 
with death on account ofits injurious tendency in a. comwmercial 
country), was not in a moral sense, or in the eye of God, of so. black 
a nature!as to preclade him from the Lope of mercy at that awful 
tribunal * before which the judges of this world must themselves be 
tried.” By these and the like suggestions, I so far succeeded as to 
compose him pretty much ; and baving undressed ourselves, we went 
to bed. He then requested me to read afew chapters to him, and 
earnestly asked my opinion on some particular passages in the New 
‘Testament, which applied to his situation, and of the real meaning 
of which he anxiously wished to be resolved. We had read and 
reasoned on these topics until St. Paul’sclock struck ten, and were 
‘on the point of composing ourselves to sleep, that “balm ‘of Hurt 
minds,” when we were alarmed by the rattling of kevs, and thesotnd 
of voices. I endeavoured to calin the agitation of Mr. Nicholls, by, 
supposing that another unbappy wen had been convicted, and was 
about to be introduced to the cells; but he declared itmust ‘be: the 
report, and fell on his Knees before the celi-door.’ The footsteps ap- 
preaching, our door was s!owly unlocked, and the distressing agony 
of my companion was now indescribable. Mr. Newman, the jailor, 
entered ds quietly as possible, and taking Nicholls by the hand, while 
he hisasei? was cy deutly affected, be said, “ Mr. Nicholls,—the res 
port has been made, and-—(here he would fain have paused,) 1 am 
sorry toinform you it bas been unfavourable.” Nicholls. * Lord, 
have mercy on me! God’s will be done ! [ expected it, Mr. New- 
man,—-it is no more than Texpected.— When is it,—to sufier, Mr 
Newman?” ‘The latter replied,‘ On Wednesday next. Micholls. 
*“ T could have wished, Mr. Newman, for a little longer time,—I’m 
not prepared to die,—-I have some worldly affairs to settle,—but,— 
God help me <I Nope for more merey fron him than the gentlemen 
vf the Bank have shewn me.” Mr. Newiman then assuring him. of 
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évery attention in his power, commended him to my care, and took a 
tender leave of us both, promising to see Nicholls agaiti in the ‘snorn- 
ing. 

“ The reader will casily perceive I had not the prospect of a very 
agreeable night before me ; my own situation was deplorable enough, 
bat the distress of my unfortunate bed-fellow overpowered’ every 
other consideration but that of pity and grief for him. I had now my 
task to go through again, and to enforce all I repeated with greatet 
energy and stronger assurances. At length, exhausted by contending 
passions, poor Nicholls fell asleep, and I had then recourse'to' my phi; 
losophy for self consolation.” 

Nicholls was executed, as was also Vaux’s next companion, one 
Cook ; while he was finally reprieved, and ordered to be transported 
for life. Being taken to the Retribution Hulk, at Woolwich, to be 
shipped for New South Wales, we have the following hotrible de- 
scription of that receptacle :— 

“ T had now anew scene of misery to contemplate ; and, of all the 
shocking scenes had ever beheld, this was tle most distressing. 
There were confined in this floating dumgeon nearly six hundred 
men, most of them double ironed; and the reader may conceive-the 
horrible effects arising from the continued rattling of clains, the 
filth and vermin naturally’ produced by such a crowd of miserable 
inhabitants, the oaths and execrations constantly heard among them ; 
and above all, from the shocking necessity of associating and coin- 
municating more or less with so depraved a set of beings: On arriving 
on board, we were all inimediately stripped, and washed im large 
tubs of water, then, after putting on each a suit of coarseslop clothing, 
we were ironed, and sent bélow, ourown clothes being taken from 
us, and detained till we could sell or otherwise dispose of them, as 
no person is exempted from the obligation to wear the ship dress. 
On descending the hatch way, no conception can be formed of the 
scene which presented itself. I shall not attempt to desczibe it ; but 
nothing short of a descent to the infernal regions can be at all worthy 
ofa comparison with it. [soon met with many of my. old Botany 
Bay acquaintances, who were all eager to offer “tre their friendship 
and services—that is, with a view tu rob me of what little 1 had— 
for in this place there is no other jnotive or subject for ingenuity. All 
former friendships or connexions are dissolved, and a man here will 
rob his best benefactor, or even mess mate, of an article worth one 
halfpenny. Every morning, at seven o'clock, all the convicts 
capable of work, or, in fact, all who are capable of getting into the 
boats, are taken ashore to the Warren, in which the royal arsenal 
and other public buildings are situated, and are there employed at 
various kinds of labour, some of them very fatiguing ; and while so 
employed, cach gang of sixtcen, or twenty men, is watched and di- 
rected by a fellow called a guard. These guards are most commonly 
of the lowest class of human beings ; wreiches devoid of all feeling ; 
ignorant in the extreme, brutal by nature, and rendered tyrannical 
and crucl by the consciousness of the power they possess ; mo others 
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bat such as I have described, would hold the situation, their wages 
being not more than a day labourer would earn in London. ‘They 
invariably carry a large and ponderous stick, with which, without 
the smallest provocation, they will fell an unfortunate conviet to 
the ground, and frequently repeat their blows long afier the poor 
sufferer is insensible. At noon the working party return on board to 
dinner, and at one again go on shore, where they labour till nea 
sun set. . On returning on board in the evening, all hands are, mus- 
wred by aroll, and the whole being turned down below, the hatches. 
are put over them, aud secured for the night. As to the food, the 
stipulated ration is very scanty, but of even part of that they are 
defrauded. ‘Their provisions being supplied by contractors, and not 
by government, are of the worst kind, such as would not be considered 
eatable or wholesome elsewhere ; and both the weight and measure 
are always deficient. The allowance of bread is said to be about 
twenty ounces per day. Three days in the week they have about 
four ounces of cheese for dinner, and the other four days a pound of 
beef. ‘The breakfast is invariably boiled barley, of the coarsest kind 
imaginable , and of this the pigs ofthe hulk come in for a third 
part, because it so nauseous that nothing but downright hunger will 
enable a man to eatit. For supper, they have, on banyao days, 
burgoo, of as good a quality as the barley, and which is similarly 
disposed of ; and on meat days, the water in which the becf was 
boiled, is thickened with barley, and forms a mess called “ Smiggins,” 
of amore detestable nature than either of the two former! The 
reader may conceive that Ido not exaggerate when I state, that 
among the convicts the common price of these several eatables, is,— 
for a day’s allowance of beef, one halfpenny ;~—ditto, of cheese, one 
halfpenny ;—ditto, of bread, three haltpence; but the cheese is most 
commonly so bad, that they throw it away, It is manufactured, I 
believe, of skimmed milk for this particular contract. The beef gene- 
rally consists of old bulls, or cows who have died of age er famine ; 
the Jeast trace of fat is considered a phenomenon, and itis far inferior 
upon the whole to good horse flesh. I once saw the prisoners throw the 
whoie day’s supply overboardthe moment it was hoisted out of the buat, 
and for this offence they were severely flogged. The friends of these un- 
happy persons are not allowed to come on board, but must remain along- 
side during their visit ; the prisoners are, itis true, suffered to go inte 
their boat, but a guard is placed within heaving of their conversation, 
and if a friend or parent has come one hundred miles, they are not 
allowed above ten minutes’ interview ; so that instead of cousolation 
the visit only excites regret ai the partics being so suddenly torn asun- 
der. All letters, too, written by prisoners, must be delivered unsealed 
to the chief mate for his inspection, before they are sent ashore ; and 
such as be thinks obnoxious, are of course suppressed. In lke 
manuer, all letters received trom the post office are opened and 


scruunized, Hf 1 were to ettempta full description of the miseries 


endured in these ships, I could fill a volume ; but I shall sum up all 
by Stating, that besides robbery from each gther, which is us come 
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mon as cursing and swearing, I witnessed among the prisoners 
themselses, during the twelvemonth I remained with them, one 
deliberate murder, for which the perpetrator was executed at Maid- 
stone, and one suicide ; and that unnatural crimes are openly com- 
mitted.”’ 

After an absence of four years, Mr. Vaux landed for the second 
time at Sydney Cove, where he seems to have been following up a 
like course with that on his first transportation. Alternately raised 
above the common felons by his ability, and degraded by his villany ; 
promoted, punished, favoured, flogged ; either the victim of greater 
rogues (as he pretends) or of his own depravity, attempting to escape, 
or forming resolutions of future amendment, we find nothing of in- 
terest in the latter part of the work, but the impressive lesson, that 
dishonesty and vice carry their own inflictions with them, and that 
his life is indeed a life of wretchedness which is a life of iniquity. 











| a 


M. Constant’s Character of the Ministry of which Mr. 
Fox was the Head. 


HE ministry with which Sir Samuel Romilly was associated 
was made up of elements extremely heterogeneous. Charles 
Fox, of all Englishmen the most thoroughly cosmopolite, and con- 
sequently the mast enlightened (for the general prosperity of all 
nations is the surest base of the welfare of each), the most generous 
in his intentions, the most vehement in his eagerness to do good, 
the most attached to the British constitution in all its purity (that 
is tosay with every feasible amelioration), Charles Fox, in one word, 
the most ainiable of private characters,and the most honest of public! 
men ;—Lord Henry Petty, afterwards Marquis of Lansdown, a 
young man of premature moderation, but of high hope ;—Lord 
Erskine, whose name is associated, by an honourable and constant 
alliance, with the liberty of the press and the trial by jary ;—TLord 
Holland, the inheritor of his uncle’s good qualities,and of @ large 

portion of his talents ;—-Mr. Grey, now Lord Grey, an eminent 

orator, who, like all the old Whigs, maintained the rights of the 

people without sacrificing the privileges of the oligarchy ;—Mr. 
Sheridan, whose splendid faculties and prodigious wit were not yet 
weakened by a dissipated lile and painful infrmities. Such were 
the men who were seated beside Lord Grenville, a person of incon. 
testable talents, but who recalled the Appii of Rome when he spoke 
of the French Revolution, and the hatred of Cate against Carthage 
when he mentioned France ;—Windham, for many years the pupil 
of Fox, but afterwards a most violent opposer of the principles of 
that illustrious statesman ;—and Lord Sidmouth, too well known to 
many of our countrymen as the minister employed to execute the 
provisions of the Alien Bill, This ministry, notwithstanding the 
Vou, 59. ° 
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great reputation of Fox, had neither the opportunity nor the strength 
for realizing the hopes to which it bad given births 


Se 
ANECDOTE. 


A Clergyman, a lawyer, and a respectable looking elderly person 
were seated in a stage Coach. The lawyer, wishing‘to quiz the 
clergyman, began to descatt pretty fully on the admission of such ill 
qualified picrsons into the church: “ As a ptoof,” says he, what 
pretty ‘parsons we have, | dace heard one read instead of * and Aaron 
niade an @tonement for the sins of the people, * and: Aaron made an 
ointment for the shins of the people.’ ” “ Incredible,” said the clergy- 
man. “Oh,” replied the lawyer,” | dare say this gentleman will be 
able to inform us of something similar.” “ Vhat I can,” said the old 
gentleman, while the face of the lewyer brightened in triumph, for 
J was once present in a country church where the clergyman, instead 
of the devil was aliar from the beginning, actually read,‘ the devil 
was a lawyer from the beginning.’ ” 








Captain Thomas James's strange and dangerous } oyage, 
in his intended Discovery of the North est Passage 
into the South Sea, in 1631 and 1632. 


Continned from Page 174. 


pee Maria having been thus delivered from imminent peril, again 
sailed westward. The ice, however, continued to increase ta 
such an extent on all sides, that they weve unable to descry from the 
mast head the space of an acre of open sca; buta change of wind 
dispersed it, and after many difficulties and dangers, “ sailing 
continually through the ice, with variable winds and fogs and some- 
times calm,” they, by a good observation, found themselves 
near Salisbury Island, in lat, 63. 16. and on the 15th of July, still 
much pestered by ice, and imagining “ a thousand times that the 
ship had been beaten to pieces,” they got between Nottingham and 
Digge’s Islands. ‘The fotmerof these lies near the opening from 
liudson’s Straits to the bay m lat. 63. 35. and the latier is to the 
west of Cape Digges, neatly in a parallel, as represented in some 
charts, with Mansel Island. Captain James thus describes ILudeon’s 
Straits, which begin at the Iskind of Resolution, and ending at that 
of Digge’s, conduct into Hudson's Bay a body of water nearlye quel 
in size to the Baltic. Both the strait and bay record at ouce the 
bame and enterprise of their brave and unfortunate explorer. 


™ Et nunc strvat honos sedem tnus ; ossaque nomen 


———(si qua est ea gloria) signat. 
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* If you go down into the bay, the straight is about 120 ieagues 
long, and tends: generally W..N. W. and E. S.E. In the entrance 
it is about 16 leagues-bioad, and: then on the southward side’ is ‘a 
great bay. About the middle, it is about 15 degrees broad, and 
then the land opens something wider; so that between Digge’s 
Island and Cape Charles it is about 20 leagues broad, between which 
two stand Salisbury aad Nottingham Islands. If it be clear weather, 
you may see both the south and the north shores ; ordinarily the . 
depth, in the middle of the straight, is 120 fathoms, white sand. A 5 
eertain tide xuns in it, and no current-; the north shore is the 
straighicst, and the.clearest from the ice too. Along the North 
shore you have many small islands, which cannot be seen tar off from 
the land ; and in many places the land makes as if it had small 
sounds into it. ‘The main lang on both sides is indifferent high land.” 

Irom thence they sailed to Mancel’s Islands, a cluster discovered 
in 1612, by Sw Thowas Button, and which are now. marked in our 
charts as Maunsfield’s Islands. Sailing still westerly, yet much trou; 
bled with ice, they had sight of land, something to the south of the 
Checks, or Lopes Checked ; 3 A point; discovered by Button, in iat. 
about 60., on the main.coast.of Anierica, and onthe western shore of 
Hudson's Bay. Sir Thomas Button so named it, in: consequence of 
the disappointment his bopes ofdinding the desired passage through 
this part expericneed. «This particular spot had indeed been consi- 
dered by many. able navigators as the most probable outlet from Hud- 
sun’s Bay to the west. Such was the opinion of Sir ‘Thomas Button 
himself, and also.of his skilful pilot, Josias Hubert, who, on being 
asked by Sir Thomas. when in this quarter, how the discovery might 
be best prosecuted, re plied, “* to search to the northward about this 
western Jand, until if it be possible that we may find the flood 
coming trom the westward, and to bend our .course: against that flood 
following the ebb, searching that way for the passage.” Captain 
James's expectations of discovering an outlet at the aboye point were 
high. We think, however, that his account does not seem much to 

justify them: in his passage up the inlet, Lubert’s Hope, he never 
appears to have been in more than ten Jathoms water, sometimes 
in not more than three, which must bave made him suspect that no 
current set in that part, otherwise the ship would haye been in greater, 
depth. 

* We coasted (says he)along the shore in sight of Jand, and in 10 
fathoms fect of water to the south ward, and entered that inlet called 
Hubert’s Hope, which was the very place where the passage should 
be thought by the understandingest and learnedest intelligencer of 
this businessin England. We sailed to the very bottom of it into 
three fathom of water, and found it to be a bay of same 18 or 19 
leagues deep. Fiom thence we proceeded southward in sight of land 
for the most part ; gnd although I was capelyi to keep the lead always 
going (it blowing a fresh gale of wind and a pretty big sea) our deptir 
8,9 or 10 fathoms ; yet before the lead was up, the ship strugk upon, 
a tlat rack, but being under all sail, gototi, Being past this danger, 
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we proceeded and past Fort Nelson. Finding the Jand trend to the 
eastward.we began our discovery of it more carefully,because that no 
man (that ever [ could hear or read of) did ever gee this land be- 
fore.” 

Captain James having made a landing, went through the ceremony 
of taking possession of the land im the name of the Merchant Adven- 
tarers of Bristol, and for his Ma gsty’s use, naming itthe New South 
West Principality of Wales. Not long atier, he met with Captain Fox, 
in the ship Charles, which had been sent out ona similar expedition 
with the Maria, Waving given cach other information of their 
discoveries, they parted; Captain James prosecuting his course 
eastward. 

* On the Ist September standing in for the shore, we found the 
Jand trend S. S. E. and S.so we knew that we were at a cape land, 
and named it Cape [lenrictta Maria, by her Majestie’s name, 
who had before named our ship. At noon we were in lat. 55. 05. 
and that is the height of the cape.” 

The Henrictta Maria seems to have teen as unfortunate by sca 
as her namesake, the august and faithful consort of our ill-starred 
Charles, was by land. They were Loth the victim of unpropitious 
gales. Political tempests were not more unfavourable to the latter, 
than the storms of the ocean were to the former. ‘The Maria had not 
Jong parted from Captain Fox before a tremendous gale of wind, 
accompanied with snow and bail, put her into the utmost peril: 

* The third day inthe afternoon, we had a tearing storm at N. 
which continued till midnight, inextrea'n violence. The sea was 
all in a breach, and to make up a perfect tempest, it did so lighten, 
snow, rain, and blow all the night long, that I was neverin_ the like. 
We shipt mary seas,but one most dangerous, which rackt us fore and 
aft, that I verily thought it had sunk the ship, it shook her with 
such a violence. ‘The fifth in the morning, the wind shifted S. W. 
but changed not his condition ; bat continucd in his old anger and 
fury. In the afternoon it shifted again to the N. W. and there 
showed his uttermost malice, and in that tearing violence, that nor I, 
yor uny that were with me, ever saw the sea in such a breach. Our 
ship was so tormented and did so labour, with taking it on both sides 
and at both ends, that we were in a most miserable distyess in_ this 
s*» unknown place. At eight o'clock in the evening, the storm broke 
up, and we had some quictness in the night following, not one having 
slept one wink in thirty hours before. The 6th the wind was at S.W. 
s> that we could du no good to the westward. We spent the time 
therefore in trimming our ship; we brought all our coals (which for 
ive most part was gicat coal) aft, as we also did some other things, 
and all to lighten ber afore. Others did pick our bread, where there 
was moch wet; for do what we could we shipt abundance of water 
betwixt deeks, which ran into our hold, and into our brea] rooms ; 
jor the sea, indeed, so continually over rackt us that we were like 
Jonas in the whale's belly." 

Standing to the castward in lat. 53, and about 15 leagues from 
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the western shore, Captain James discovered an island, which he 
named Lord Weston’s Island. Misfortune, however, parsued our 
navigator with unwearied footsteps ; for the ship falling among broken 
lands, ran aground, owing to the carelessness of some of the sailors. 

“ After | had controlled a little passion in myself, and had checkt 
some bad counsel that was given to me, to revenge myself on those 
who had committed this error, I ordered what should be done to get 
off these rocks an-l stones. I made all the water in the hold to be 
stav’d, and set some to the pumps to pump it out, and did intend to 
do the iike with ou: beer. Others I put to throw out the coals, 
which was soon done. We quoiled out our cables into the long boat; 
all this while the ship beating so fearfully, that we saw soine of the 
sheathing swim by us. ‘Then stood we, as many as we could, to the 
cap stang, and heaved with sucha good will that the cable brake,and 
we Jost our anchor.. Out we put another. We could not now per- 
ceive whether we did leak orno ; and that, by reason we were em- 
ployed in pumping out the water which we had bulged in holds 
though we much doubted, that she had received her death’s wound ; 
wherefore, we put into the boat the carpenter's tools, a barrel of bread, 
a barrel of powder, six muskets with some match, and a tinder box, 
tish hooks and lines,pitch and, okum, and, to be brief, whatever could 
be thought on in such an extremity. All this we sent ashore to 
prolong a miserable life for afew days. We were five hours thus 
beatiyg, at which times she struck 100 blows; at length it pleased 
God, she beat over the rocks.”. 

‘The ship being thus again extricated from destruction, took a 
westerly course,and afterwards proceeding somewhat south discovered 
anogher island which Captain James named Lord Bristol's Island. It 
is in lat. 53. 10, The nights, however, now became dark and long; 
and winter, clothed in the stern majesty of the Arctic regions, set in. 
The season of adventure and discovery was therefore terminated, and 
it became necessary to seck a place of shelter, in which to pass the 
cheerless and “ relentless hours.” The winds continuing so north- 
erly that the ship could not go out of Hudson's Bay, Captain James 
resolved to move southward there, “ to look for some Little creek or 
cove.” Leaving Bristol Island September 24, they after much dif 
ficulty reached, on the 2nd of October, an island, at first called’ the 
Earl of Danby’s, but which name Captain James changed to that of 
Charles's, or Charlton {sland, in honour of the Sovereign who had 
patronised this expedition. It is situated in Tat.52. on che F.. shore 
of Labrador, nearly at the extremity of James’s Bay, which is the 
southern division of Hudson's Bay. Here our navgiators wintered; 
and, in this prison, “ buarr’d by the hand of nature from escape,” we 
must for the present leave them. 

To one who has not been used tothe hazards of the sea, a situation 
so truly distressing would almost have been equal to the perils of 
death itself, and the terrors of it would have been fatal to many ti. 
morous minds, But the coastant viewof that maguiticent scene, a wide 
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and immeasoratle sea, accustems the sailor to. all its horrors,and he 
considers with apparent serenity al! the.djsnial prospects it exhivits. 
Hire * To be continued. 


———» 
FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Waxixine Dress. 


Round dress, composed of dove coloured tabbinet—the skirt is 
gored, and very fall at the bottom. ‘The trimming consists of 
a bias piece of satin of about a quarter of a yard in breadth, which 
is ornamented by gauze roses and bands of velvet : the former are 
placed lengthwise, three together, in a slanting direction—the latter 
which are edged with a beautifal narrow silk trimming, are placed 
between the roses. The body is made half high—it is tight to the 
shape—the waist is very short, and the sleeves are long and tight to 
the arm—the bust and the bottoms of the sleeves are trimmed with 
an intermixture of satin and gauze. Over this dress is worna 
bronze coloured velvet spencer, ‘the waist of which is finished ina 
very novel style, by a small jacket, richly braided, and adorned with 
tassels in the middle of the back and at cach side-—~the spencer is 
tight to the shape—the back is of a moderate breadth, and it has a 
high standing collar. Long sleeves with epaulettes, which are richly 
braided. Lace ruff. Head dress, a velvet bonnet, which has a 
small dome crown, adorned on the summit with a garland of 
flowers. ‘The brim, which stands a good deal off the face, is very 
large—it is finished round the edge with a narrow roll of twisted 
ribband, and tied with soft ribband under the chin. Shoes and 
gloves of dove coloured kid to correspond—the former are orna- 
mented next to the binding with a slight braiding. 


Evenine Dress. 


A round dress, composed of satin striped gauze of a dark blue 
colour, over a white satin slip; the skirt is very full, particularly 
at the bottom, and is ornamented with two rows of a light silk 
trimming, which is set on in waves. The body is cut low round 
the bust—the back is plain—the front is formed in a pretty aud 
becoming style—-the bosum is delicately shaded by a picce of net 
drawn in casitgs—it sitsclose to the neck, and has a becoming as 
well as modest effect. ‘The sleeves are short, and very full. The 
head dress is a toque, composed of Chinese silk and white net ; it is 
ornamented next the face with a band of Roman pearl, necklace, 
car-rings, and bracelets, pearl. White satin shoes, and white kid 
gloves. 

Frevcu.—Orrra Costume. 


Pelisse of white satin, trimmed with swansdown, and left open at 
the throat. Dress hat of white satin, surmounted by a superb plume 
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of ostrich feathers.: Sash ‘of broad satin ribband, tied behind— 
white satin sleppers, and white kid gloves. 


Exctiisa.—Warxine Dress. 


Round dress of muslin, richly, though lightly, embroidered in open 
spots round the border. Spencer of ethereal btue Terry velvet, with 
bonnet of the same materix!, with a splendid group of plumes of 
etherial bluc. ° 

GexcraL OxsEervaTions, 


Satins, sarsnets, and ,figured silks, yet retain their station at 
the dinner and evening -party—the new opera robe is extremely 
graceful and kecoming—itis of ethereal blue satin trimmed down 
the sides. with white velvet, with blue silk embossed edges—the 
sleeves are long, and are of fine net, down which run stripes of blue 
satin ribband. With this 1obe should be worn the opera tarban of 
white satin, ornamented with pufis of ethereal blue satin, mingled 
with white, and long drooping white feathers. The chain gauze, of. 
a fine silky and shining texture in tich stripes of chain work, very 
close together, is a light and beautiful article for ball dresses: its 
trunming should be fine blond, interspersed with rouleaur of satin, 
light wreaths of artificial flowers, or embossments of white chenille 
on satin of some light spring colour. A corsage of satin is indispen- 
sable with these dresses. ‘The favourite colours are ethereal blue, 
‘Tyrian scarlet, emeraid green, and lilac. 


fb ———--- ______] 
IRISH BULLS. 


A Irish orator was silenced with an ineatinguishable lnughter, 
+4 merely for saying, “ 1 am sory to hear my hongurable tricud 
stand mute.” 

After a battle between two celebrated pugilists, an Irishman made 
his way to the chaise, where the one who had lost the battle had 
been conveyed, and said to bim-—~“ How are you, my gay fellow ? 
Cun you see at all with the eye that’s knocked out ?” 

An Hibernian at Buxton declared, that no English hen ever laida 
Siesh ege. 

Looking at a very fine picture, an Irishman said, to express his 
admiration, that’s an incomparable, an inimitable picture ; it is abso- 
lutely more like than the original, 

“ [ hate cats almost as muchas old women, (exclaimed an iliber- 
nian in a coffee-house), and it had been the English Minister, I 
would have laid the dog tax upon cats.” 

At the time of the illumination in honour of the peace, a loyal 
Irishman, sympathising with the general joy, walked rapidly from 
strect to street, admiring the various elegant devices. A crowd was 
standiag before the windows ofa house that was illuminated with 
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extraordinary splendour. He enquired whose it was, and was 
informed that it belonged toa contractor, who had made an immense 
fortune by the war. ‘ Then I’m sure these illuminations of his for 
the Peace are none of the mostsincere,” said the Irishman. The mob 
were of his opinion, and Thelim, who was worked upto the proper 
pitch for blundering, added, by way of pleasing his audience still 
more, “ if this contractor had i//uminated in character, it should have 
been with dark lanthorns.” “ Should it, by Jesus ? —that would be an 
Irish illumination,” cried one. “ Arrah, honey ! you're an Irishman, 
whoever you are, and have spoke your mind in character.” 

“ Who is your father?” asked a person who met a young Irishman 
seemingly in deep affliction— I have no father—I am an orphan ; I 
have only & mother.” Have you any brothers and sisters ?” “* No; 
I wish I had; for perhaps they would love me, and not laugh at 
me (said the youth with tears in his eyes) ; but | have no brothers 
but myself.” 

An Hibernian was once heard to say, he had bought a pound of 
chocolate, to make tea of. 

Sir Richard Steele being asked how it happened that his country- 
men made so many bulls, replied, “ it is theeffect of the climate, 
Sir,—if an Englishman were born in Ireland, he would make as 
many.” 

————== 


FEMALE VERSATILITY. 


. Bride, who was to have married a few days ago, in Blairgowrie, 
suddenly changed ber mind, and set off the day before that fixed 

for her wedding, for Edinburgh. ‘The bridegroom and guests, how- 
ever, went through the usual formalities observed on such occasions, 
and alter sending a deputation for the bride, and a cart for the 
** flitten,” spent the day with the utmost conviviality and good cheer. 


= 
SPANISH WIT. 


HE renowed Sir John Downic, who made his military debut as a 
pertizan of General Miranda,bas since unsheathed his patriotic 
sword in behalf of “ the beloved Firdinand,” by whom he is highly 
esteemed. The worthy Knight being an eminent dealer in Merino 
Sheep, his Majesiy, in addition to his former decorations, has con- 
ferred on him the appropriate order of the Golden Fleece. 


—_ 


REFLECTION. 





( yUARD against viclent passions. ‘They always are attended with 
B cvil consequences, and frequently with dangerous ones, 
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NEW. PEDESTRIAN ILOBBY HORSE. 


N Ackermann’s Magazine fur last month, is an account of a 
machine, denominated the Pedestrian Hobby Horse, invented by 
Baron Von Drais, a gentieman at the court of the Grand Duke 
of Baden, and which . has been introduced into this country by a 
tradesman in Long Acre. The principle of this invention is taken 
from the Art of Skating, and consists in the simple idea of a seat upon 
two wheels, propelled by the feet acting upou the ground. The 
riding seat, or saddle, is fixed on a perch upon two double shod 
wheels, running after each aiher, so that they can go upon the foot- 
ways. ‘To preserve the balance, a small board, covered and stuffed, 
is placed before, on which the arms are laid, and in front of which 
is a little guiding pole, which is held in the hand to-direct the route. 
‘The swiftness with which a person well practised can travel, is almost 
beyond belief; eight, nine, and even ten miles, may, it is asserted, be 
passed over within the hour, on good level ground. ‘The machine, it 
is conjectured, will answer well for messengers, and even for long 
journeys; they do not weigh more than fifty pounds, and may be 
made with travelling pockets. ‘The price is under 107. 


—_—_ 
SLEEP. 


HEALTH is mote injured by interrupted and ‘insufficient sleep 
than even by lazy indulgence. Many silly and injurious 
opinions have obtained on this subject; but it is impossible to regulate 
sleep by the hour: to rest a whole day in bed under great fatigue of 
body or mind, may occasionally be exiremely beneficial. When the 
body and mind have received all the refreshment which sleep can 
give, people cannot lic in bed, and till then, they should not rise. 
Healthy children, when they wake in a morning, cannot be kept in 
bed. In high health, seven or eight hours will complete thi 

refreshment, and hence arises the false inference which has bees 
drawn from an observation, probably just, that long lived persons 
are always early risers; and that carly rising makes them long lived, 
but that people, in the highest vigour of health, are naturally early 
risers; when, therefore, there is a disposition to lie in bed beyond the 
healthy hour, the cause of that disposition should be sought and 
remedicd. It generally originates in some indisposition of the stomach. 





REFLECTION, 


MIERE is, in truth, no sort of equality with others, but that of 
virtue, Which a man can in all circumstances command tor hime 
sell. 


2G 
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Answer, by One of Castle Cary, to Ww. Dickham’s Rebus, inseried November 2. 


HEN the high messenger of Heaven 


Shall have the great: commission given; ; 
When the ARCHANGEL wakes, my. tomb, 
Aud, bids me to the judgement come— » 


With Christ's redeemed may I be tound, 
Aud with eternal glory crowned. 


—_—_—_— 
Answer, by J. Barry, of Crediton, to A. Tuylor’s Charade, inserted December 14, 
Pt! ye youths, to this command divine, 
SUNDAY to spend aright your hearts inciine, 
To walk in pure religion’s pleasant ways, 
And chaunt the great Creator's glorious praise. 


F. Barrington, of Crediton, has also answered this charade. é 





REBUS.—BY PERIWINKLE. | 


HE instigator of each wicked-thing, 

Ap ancient patriotic British king, 
The beauteons-boy-by am'rous Ovid famed, 
A regal title by our king’s sons claimed, 
The liquid which L use to pen this line, 
Those which we close when we to sleep iacline, 
That glorious orb, so regular and true, 
Performs his mystic course through ezure blue: ; | 
The initials join, a class your thoughts. engage, i 
Disgraceful folly of the present age! 





REBUS.—BY X. Y. OF SOMERTON. 


F a coin three fifths select, 
And when they’re brought to view, 

An article please to detect, 
And give the answer trae. 
A vowel and consonant behold 
In what I write about ; 
Another hint, and then you’!! bring 
Of Thebes an old and famous king, 


a 


ENIGMA.—BY J. DYKE, OF SUTTON MONTIS. 


—— - — 





E sixare little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features: 

One of us in Bath is found, 
An !in the seas my next abound ; 
My third in silver you may see, 
My fourth in London e’er will be ; 
My next in Plymouth you may view, 
My last can never fly trom you. 








ERRATUM.—Ia the Address to Mary, iuserted page 119, for Nor read And. 
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SUSPICION. 





EEST thou a face o’ercast with frowning care ? 
’Tis a sure sigw suspicion harb Abere. 


’Tis that which gives to sordid envy scope, 
Blasts every joy, and deadens every hope, 

And batred, like some noxious, s ding weed 
Springs op unseen, and chokes the precious seed, 
How must that wretch’s comfort fade and die, ’ 
Who on his neighbours casts a jealous eye! 
Views in each friendly scheme a selfist plan, 
And fancies knavery ia each honest man; > 
Seen through suspicion’s glass how dark appear 
The worthiest deeds, and fairest character! 
Ungenerons is the mind that can suspect 
Intended insult in a friend’s neglect ; 

Bot more ungenerots and vugrateful he 

Who charges friendly acts with perfidy ; 
Suspicion haunts him both by night and day, . .. 
And leads his judgment and his heart astray, 
Bids him believe there’s treachery and art 

In every motion. which his frrends impart. 

He thinks it prudent to mistrast—who knows, 
This man may pfove the veriest of his foes? 

His neighbour's guilt he will no longer doubt, 
Bat thank his stars that he has found it out. 
Treats him with the contempt that’s due to one 
Who has, indeed, some mighty mischief done. 
Suspicion or distrust can never find 

A place in anght buat an ignoble mind. 

’ Tis there it flourishes in full perfection, 

As that is black—it casts a dark reflection. 
Rogues I’ve been told—and fancy ’tis most true, . 
‘Think a}l are rogues with whom they have to do ; 
Whilst he who faithfully performs his trust 


Will scarce believe another is unjust, 
AUGUSTA. 





DELUSIONS. 


HEN Feeling first: begins her reign, 
What self deceit is our’s! 
The fancy we cannot restrain, 
Bewilders and o’erpowers. 
Some idol do we raise in youth, 
More dear than all beside, 
Read in that warm heart nought but trath, - 
And venture to coniide; 
And when some kind and faithful friend 
Would show us where we stray, 
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Alas! no willing ear we tend, 
But proudly turn away ; 
The dear delusion still prefer, 
And wildly, tondly,. deem,, - . 
That whom we love can:nevér éry, kts 

But must be what they seem; 
Pray for long life our fase-to prove, 
And call the idle fancy—Love, ; 





But soon is the delirium past! 
’Tis well for us ’tis 90, 
It is too warm, too bright to last, 
And this too late we know, 
Then we shed tears as:sad as vain, 
Lament our foolish pride, 
And wish tinose days cenld come again, 
With such anpther guide. 
We value counsels once despised, 
And those so loved, so dear, 
Are prized, not as they onee were prized, 
Because at loagth sincere. 
At once we from our idol fly, 
And this is deemed—lLacoastancy. . : 


See 
COMPARISONS. 





AN is the rngged, lofty pine, 
That frowns on may’ a wave beat shore ; 
Woman’s the slender, graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 
Aud deck its rough bark sweetly o’er. 


Man is the rock, whose towering crest 
Nods o’er the mountain’s bsrren side ; 
Woinan the soft and mossy vest, 
That loves to clasp its sterile breast, 
And wreathe its brown in verdant pride. 


Man is the cloud of comiog storm, 
Dark as the raven’s marky plume, 
Save where the sun beam light and warm, 
Of woman’s soul and woman’s form, 
Gleams brightly o’er the gathering gloom. 


Yes, lovely sex! to you ’tis given 
‘Yo rule our hearts with angel sway, 
Blend with each woe a blissful leaven, 
Change earth into an embryo heaven, 
And sweetly smile our cares away. 








EPITAPH ON A MISER. 


HIS man was wonderous rich, aud oft did crave 
To bear his riches with Lim to his grave; 
But Death was stern, and stopped them at the door, 
So took bim only pepnyless and poor. 





